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Gorgeous 


PEONIES from 


the Brand Farms 


. were never better than they are today. 
Copious rains at opportune times, combined 
with cool, cloudy weather has made an ideal 
growing season for the peony—and an un- 
usual opportunity for our customers to buy 
our many varieties in the prime of condi- 
tion. Our list of the best of the old favorites 
is complete and we control the entire supply 
of some of the new varieties, including John 
M. Crenshaw, Lee Pollock, Robt. E. Lee, 
Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, Dr. Christopher 
Graliam, Wvangeline Newhall, -Mr. C. W. 
Bunn, Golden Bracelet, Red Goddess and 
Dr. F. R. Huxley. Our new, completely 
descriptive catalog covers the largest and 
best of the world’s selections. 


Own Root 
FRENCH LILACS 


Brand’s collection of beautiful French Lilacs 
is, we believe, one of the largest, most com- 
plete and up-to-date in existence. It covers 
all of the best of the older types and most 
of the new ones, right down to the latest, 
and including many that cannot be pur- 
chased elsewhere in this country. THEY 
ARE ALL ON THEIR OWN ROOTS and 
we have them in sizes from 2-3 ft. to 5-6 ft. 
OUR NEW CATALOG, the finest we have 
yet issued, describes them fully. It is FREE; 
send for it today. It will also inform you 
concerning our fine IRISES, HARDY 
FLOWERING CRABS, and other special 
flowers and plants. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 


134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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6 Lovely Daffodils 
30 Bulbs *3°° 60 Bulbs *5°° 


5 each of 6 varieties 10 each of 6 varieties 
below. (Value $3.50) below. (Value $6.50) 
GLORY OF SASSENHEIM — White, 

yellow trumpet 
BATH’S FLAME — Deep yellow 
KING ALFRED — Golden yellow 
OLYMPIA — Chrome yellow 
QUEEN OF THE NORTH — White, 
yellow cu, 


SIR WATKIN — Primrose yellow 


3 EXQUISITE DAFFODILS 


30 Bulbs . $3.25 60 Bulbs . $6.00 

10 each of 3 varieties 20 each of 3 varieties 

below. (Value $3.75) below. (Value $7.20) 
CROESUS—Primrose with orange red 
DIANA KASNER— White, yellow cup 
HELIOS — Creamy yellow, orange cup 


DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 


(from our own Mile Front Farm) 


Mixture Special Mixture 
Standard Named sorts includ- 
Named Sorts ing newer varieties 
$6 per 100 $7.50 per 100 
, $50 per 1000 $65 per 1000 


Free on Request=New Fali Bulb Catalog 


Sic aber 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
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Garden Work for Early September 


VIOLAS planted in coldframes now will give good plants for next 
Spring. 

CALLA lilies which have been resting in pots for the Summer should 
be repotted now. 


GET Madonna lily bulbs into the ground as soon as possible—two 
or three inches deep. 


SET OUT plants of the Christmas rose, Helleborus niger. They 
prefer partial shade. 


DECIDUOUS hedges, particularly those of California privet, should 
be trimmed for the last time now. 








DIVIDE and plant peonies this month, so that they will become 
well established before hard frosts. 


CROCUSES, snowdrops, chionodoxas, scillas, and other small bulbs 
should be planted as early as possible. 


AN APPLICATION of a complete fertilizer will be beneficial to the 
lawn if applied early. Wash it in well. 


HALL’S amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera, may be planted now, the 
bulbs being set four inches underground. 


ALL THE members of the narcissus family should go into the ground 
in September if possible. See Pages 369 and 370. 


THIS is a good time to plant evergreens. Peat moss or leaf mold dug 
into the soil is especially valuable. Water must be used freely. 


- SET OUT eremurus clumps in light, well-drained soil and in a spot 
protected from high winds and morning sun. Protect when Winter 
comes. 

FREESIA and oxalis bulbs may be started now, as they need a long 
season. They should be kept in a cool place for a few weeks but 
need not be set away in the dark. 

BULBOUS irises may be planted to advantage this month. They 
should be given protection with straw, leaves, or some similar 
material. See Pages 369 and 370. 

SMALL plants of calendulas, lantanas, dwarf asters, bedding begonias, 
petunias, and geraniums potted up now will grow and flower in 
the living room when cold weather comes. 
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BLUE 
PARROT 
TULIP 


A glorious bright violet shaded 
steel blue. Sturdy, 30 inch stem. 
Supply limited. Each 90c; Dozen $9. 


9, LOW COST 
tize Collections 


IMPORTED TULIPS 


There are 10 varieties in these two 
Prize Collections. Each one was 
grown in Holland especially for us. 
All top size, solid flower filled bulbs. 
We recommend them without reser- 
vation. 


50— 5 of each kind......... $4.90 
100—10 of each kind......... 9.75 


Following 50 for $3 


Mixed, unnamed varieties in Dar- 
wins, Cottage, Lily Flowered, Cha- 
meleon, Chinese Lantern and Parrot 
Tulips. Can’t be duplicated any- 
where for double the price. 


NEW CATALOG 





None published in America contains 
as many color plates, or lists as 
wide a range of bulbs in as many 
varieties. 

Send for it. See for yourself. 











16 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio > 























Fall gardens need the 
protection afforded 
by this efficient, 
double-action spray— 
acknowledged for 35 
years the finest gen- 
eral spray for both 
garden and green- 
house. “O. K."” is absolutely safe to 
use on the most tender growths— 
dependable, easy to-use, economical. 


Write for Booklet E-91 


ERSEY 
SPRINGFIELD NEW 4 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


cceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





N AN attempt to give a glimpse of a ‘Bit of Country’’ to 
her residents, the City of New York, through her park 
department, has set up a garden on wheels, really a garden 
on a trailer which travels about 
the city. 

The exhibit consists of potted 
plants, vegetables, herbs and 
grains. There are 623 floral 
plants, 14 vegetables, 15 herbs, 
and 10 grains. These have been placed in compartments on 
both sides of the trailer. There are four inches of sawdust 
beneath the pots and the space between them has been filled 
in with peat moss to protect the plants. 

On either end of the trailer, known to the city as a ‘Bit 
of Country,’’ garden tools are on exhibition. In addition there 
are displayed 40 different kinds of insects, and a frog, a toad, 
a garden snake, a turtle, and a snail—to the great delight of 
the children, many of whom had never seen some of them. 

It is interesting to note the way the people have taken to 
the exhibit. New Yorkers do not often get an opportunity 
to see cotton, tobacco, corn, tomatoes, peanuts, thyme, celery, 
and a host of other products in the process of growing. 

As a matter of fact, much more is done for the purpose 
of keeping city children familiar with Nature and the culti- 
vation of growing plants than usually is realized. For many 
years the School Garden Association of America has been very 
active in promoting school garden work in most of the large 
cities of this country. The school garden movement was started 
in Boston, Mass. about 50 years ago, and what is probably 





A trailer which carries a little of the country to the children of New Y ork City. 


When the Country 
Comes to the City 


the largest exhibition of the products of children’s gardens in 
America is held each year at Horticultural Hall in that city. 

The school garden movement has suffered greatly since the 
advent of the depression, how- 
ever. Appropriations have been 
reduced or eliminated in many 
cases, and children who formerly 
spent most of their Summer's 
waking days in these gardens are 
now running the streets. The School Garden Association of 
America is working hard to improve these conditions. 

In some sections work has been kept up in spite of adver- 
sity, this being especially true in Cleveland, Ohio. The work 
in Cleveland is carried on under the direction of Mr. Paul R. 
Young, supervisor of school gardens, who has an unusually 
efficient organization. 


Hurricane Damage Still Felt 


Almost a year has now passed since the hurricane swept 
over New England last September but the effects are still to 
be seen. There are sections where it has been impossible to 
give due attention to the trees, aside from those which blocked 
highways or interfered with the transmission of power and 
communication. Many of the standing trees have broken limbs 
and severely wrenched or twisted branches. All these will be 
invaded by wood rots with a gradual weakening of the trees. 
Others were forced out of plumb and, while apparently doing 
well, there must have been considerable damage to the roots. 
The probabilities are that many of these 
canted trees will never be entirely satisfac- 
tory unless they can be pulled back into 
place and even then root damage may be 
sO great as to prevent symmetrical growth. 

Here and there are trees lying horizon- 
tally with foliage in an apparently normal 
condition. This may continue for several 
years but it is almost inevitable that the 
up-ended roots now protected by soil will 
dry out and that part of the tree will die. 
Branches on these living trees are begin- 
ning to grow vertically and it is doubtful 
whether these trees could be drawn back 
into position and be satisfactory. 

One cannot avoid the conclusion that in 
the case of most of the trees blown down 
there was a shallow, and in some cases ex- 
ceedingly shallow, root system. The notion 
that a sturdy tap root keeps larger trees 
upright is badly shaken by conditions 
throughout the storm swept area, since it 
is difficult to believe that the fury of the 
winds concentrated upon the weak trees al- 
though they would naturally succumb first. 
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American Iris Society Awards for 1939 


The American Iris Society has made its 1939 award of 
the coveted Dyke’s medal to the new variety, Rosy Wings, 
originated by Mr. L. Merton Gage of Natick, Mass. Rosy 
Wings has a very attractive color—a blend of copper and rose. 
This is one of the new combinations developed in irises in 
recent years. The flowers of Rosy Wings are large and excel- 
lent in form, being displayed on well-branched, 40-inch stems. 

The society has also given awards of merit to ten varieties 
originated in America and three originated in France, as fol- 
lows: 


E. B. Williamson, hybridized by Paul Cook of Bluffton, Ind. A glowing 
coppery red of medium shade, overlaid with a glistening copper gold dust. 

City of Lincoln, hybridized by Hans Sass of Elkhorn, Neb. The standards are 
a vivid honey yellow, the falls a glowing burnished red trimmed with a 
narrow yellow edge. 

Exclusive, hybridized by Dr. H. L. Grant of Louisville, Ky. The standards are 
a light periwinkle blue, the falls a deeper shade of periwinkle blue. 

Angelus, hybridized by L. J. Egelberg of LaCrosse, Wis. A pearly light 
mauve-pink blend. 

The Red Douglas, hybridized by Jacob Sass of Omaha, Neb. A very vibrant 
red of plush-like substance. 

China Maid, hybridized by C. S. Milliken of Pasadena, Calif. The standards 
of soft lilac pink are brushed with copper. The falls of mallow pink are 
suffused with lilac. 

Chosen, hybridized by C. G. White of Redlands, Calif. A very large warm 
deep sulphury yellow. 

Mount Cloud, hybridized by C. S. Milliken of Pasadena, Calif. A very large 
white, slightly tinted blue, with a finish of satin. 

Southland, hybridized by Hans Sass of Elkhorn, Neb. A clear lemon cream 
self of intermediate height. An iris with the habit of blooming not only 
in the Spring but also in the Fall. 

Grace Mohr, hybridized by L. Jory of Berkeley, Calif. A pale lilac veined and 
netted with manganese lilac. 

Mme. Louis Aureau, hybridized by M. Cayeux of France. A plicata with a 
background of silvery white stitched with a rich heliotrope tone. 

Louvois, hybridized by M. Cayeux of France. The standards are of light 
chocolate brown, the falls glossy red maroon. 

Mme. Maurice Lassailly, hybridized by M. Cayeux of France. Sky-blue 
standards, velvety purple falls. 


Outdoor Living Room Awards 


Some time ago the Phoenix, Ariz., Chamber of Commerce, 
co-operating with the Arizona Federation of Garden Clubs, 
offered and conducted an outdoor living room contest. The 
grand prize of $100 was won by Mr. Fred N. Whittlesey, 
whose home is 1814 Palmcroft Way, N. W., in Phoenix. The 
second prize went to Mrs. Helen Neal, 1427 North Third 
Street, and the third to Mrs. Milton C. Burk, 1250 Camelback 
Road. Ten district prizes were also awarded, as well as nursery 
stock. 

Mrs. Whittlesey writes that the garden ‘‘still looks rather 
young,’ inasmuch as it was planted only eleven months before 
the awards were made, while the iris were set out last Fall. 
The flowering hedge around the garden consists of white 
oleanders. Wisterias are used on trellises, but annuals are relied 
upon largely for mass effects. 

In Mrs. Neal’s garden, particular stress is laid on roses, which 
thrive exceptionally well, perhaps because of the special meth- 
ods which the owner of the garden uses when planting them. 


Course for Gardeners in New York 


It is announced that a special course for professional gar- 
deners will be held at the New York Botanical Garden the 
coming season. The Fall session will continue from October 
2 to December 18, and the Winter session from January 8 to 
April 1. This will be a science course, dealing with morphology 
and systematic botany. 

A two-year lecture course in practical gardening for pro- 
fessional and amateur gardeners will also be held at the New 
York Botanical Garden. The Fall session will start September 
28 and continue to December 21, dealing with the ‘‘Funda- 
mentals of Gardening.’’ The Winter session will start January 
4 and continue until April 4. The subject will be ‘‘Outdoor 
Gardening. ’ 

Additional information about these courses may be obtained 
by writing to the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx, N. Y. 
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Flower Arrangement Course in Boston 


Miss Dorothy E. Sharples, chief counselor in art and pro- 
fessor of art at Boston University, will conduct a course of 
eight lectures in flower arrangement at Horticultural Hall in 
Boston, Mass., Monday evenings from 7:30 to 9 o'clock, be- 
ginning September 25. This course will consider the various 
aspects of flower arrangement and its use in modern decora- 
tion. The principles of composition will be expressed and 
color harmony achieved through groupings of analogous or 
contrasting relations. The instructor will demonstrate each lec- 
ture by composing flower groupings in the classroom. The 
charge for the course will be five dollars. The lectures and 


demonstration will deal with the following: 


Principles of design and color as related to flower arrangement; an 
analysis of ceramics, both ancient and modern, with particular emphasis 
upon suitability of type to be used with flowers; the selection of flowers 
for artistic arrangement; the principles of composition in flower arrange- 
ment; typical arrangement for outstanding and specific periods in decora- 
tion; formal and informal containers, arrangements, and settings; arrange- 
ments for tables, special occasions and locations. 


Tulip Film for Garden Clubs' Use 


Garden clubs and civic associations are to have the benefit 
of a new moving picture taken during “‘tulip time’’ at the 
New York world’s fair. The film is in technicolor. Against 
the background of ‘““The World of Tomorrow,” its modern 
buildings, lagoons and lawns, more than a million bulbs in 
full bloom tell their story of beauty. 

The film is 16 m.m., in full color, and takes about 45 
minutes to run. Its use is offered free (except for transporta- 
tion costs). For reservation dates, address the Public Relations 
Department, The Holland Bulb Industry, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

A second moving picture of “‘tulip time’’ at the San Fran- 
cisco fair is also available. It also is in full color, a little shorter, 
but of equal interest and beauty. 


Ohio Clubs Have Hobby Dinners 


Hobby dinners will be a feature of this year’s convention of 
the Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, which will be held in 
Lima, Ohio, September 12 and 13. There will be four dinners, 
each with a different leader. The topics assigned are ‘‘Gardening 
in the Shade,” ‘“‘Succession of Bloom,”’ ‘‘Rock Gardening and 
Pools,”’ and ‘“‘Outdoor Living Rooms.”’ Mrs. S. K. Harris of 
2016 Lakewood Avenue, Lima, Ohio, is in charge of reserva- 
tions. The annual luncheon will be held at the Shawnee 
Country Club, at which time Mrs. Silas B. Waters, the presi- 
dent, will make various awards. A flower show will be set up 
by the garden clubs of Lima. The business meeting will be 
held at the Quilna Theater. 


The Men's Garden Club of Villa Park 


It is announced that the Men’s Garden Club of Villa Park, 
Ill., will hold its annual flower show this year on Saturday 
and Sunday, September 9 and 10. An excellent schedule has 
been issued, and a large number of exhibits are expected. Last 
year the number of entries ran to 1500 and the exhibition was 
called the best amateur show in the suburbs of Chicago. This 
club is an outstanding organization, having 118 active mem- 
bers, with 85 or 90 men attending many of the meetings. 


Photographic Contest in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has one of the country’s best garden centers. 
It is located in Schenley Park, opposite the Phipps Conserva- 
tory, and carries on a great many activities. Just now it is spon- 
soring a garden photographic contest, which closes December 6. 
This contest has classes covering a wide range of horticultural 
subjects. The prize-winning photograph and others deemed 
worthy by the judges will be placed on exhibition at the 
Pittsburgh Garden Center in February. 






September is the ideal month to prepare for next 
Spring's display of daffodils and other bulbous flowers 


Mx Spring-blooming bulbs can be planted to better 


advantage in September than at any other time. There 

are exceptions, of course. Tulips do best when planted 
in late October or early November, because they start to grow 
quickly. Certain of the lilies which come from Japan may 
not arrive until December. 

Daffodils are the outstanding bulbs for planting this month. 
It is quite true that they will come up and bloom if planted 
later, but late planting usually means late blooming and, in 
many instances, weaker plants. When the term daffodils is 
used, it is meant to cover all the narcissi, including jonquils 
and the poet’s narcissus. 

Daffodils are not especially particular as to soil, but give 
best results in a somewhat sandy loam. It is very important, 
however, that the spot where the bulbs are planted should be 
well drained. The ground should be prepared a good spade’s 
depth and bone meal or any good commercial fertilizer should 
be mixed with the soil. Although the advice is often given to 
surround bulbs with sand, there seems to be no good reason 
for this practice. 

If beds are to be made, it is best to dig out the soil the 
required depth over the entire area, afterwards setting the 
bulbs in place the proper distance apart and restoring the soil 
carefully in order not to move them about. Uniformity in 
blooming also means the use of bulbs of about the same size. 

Planting depths vary, of course. Jonquils should be planted 
with the tops about three inches underground and spaced five 
inches apart. Most of the other narcissi should be planted one 
inch deeper and from six to twelve inches apart. Daffodils have 
long been popular for naturalizing in meadows and in the 
shrubbery borders, and in such positions require little atten- 
tion. Moreover, careful spacing is 
not necessary; they may be strewn 
about with a sweep of the hand 
and planted where they fall. 

Probably crocuses come next 
in importance when September 
planting is being considered. They 
are prized for naturalizing in the 
lawn, for making ribbon borders 
and for growing in clumps in 
front of the house. The fact must 
be kept in mind, of course, that 
they must be permitted to mature 
their foliage in the Spring, unless 
they are to be replanted every 
season. When planted in groups 
or to produce ribbon effects, it is 
best to use a single color. They 
need not be disturbed for several 
years. The tops should be placed 
three or four inches underground 
and about two inches apart. 

It is already late for the plant- 
ing of Autumn crocuses, colchi- 
cums, and Sternbergia lutea, but 
not too late. The flowers will ap- 
pear in a few weeks. Colchicums 
and Autumn crocuses were dis- 
cussed at length in the August 15 
issue of Horticulture. The stern- 
bergias, sometimes called Autumn 
daffodils, produce large yellow 
crocus-like flowers in October. 


The rock garden is the ideal place 





Bulb Planting Time Is Here Again 





Scilla campanulata is among the handsomest of Spring bulbs. 


for them and they should be planted eight inches deep. Most 
of the native lilies and some from other lands are available 
for planting in September. There are ample American stocks 
now of the regal lily, Formosa lily, Henry’s lily, and some 
others of Asiatic origin. In addition to the kinds mentioned 
above, garden makers will be able to obtain the Madonna 
lily; the Nankeen lily, L. testaceum; the coral lily, L. tenu- 
folium; the goldband lily of Japan, L. auratum; L. elegans: 
L. concolor; L. hansoni and a few others. There need be no 
special hurry, however, about planting any of these lilies, 
except the Madonna lily and the Nankeen lily, which make 
roots below the bulbs. The former should be planted not over 
two inches deep and the latter not over three inches deep. In 
this way they differ entirely from stem-rooting kinds, which 
should be planted at least eight inches deep. Anyone starting 
to plant lilies, except in a very small way, should make some 
study of their particular needs and characteristics. 

Increased interest is being shown in Dutch, Spanish, and 
English irises. Some of the catalogues advocate late planting 
but evidence points to greater success, if the bulbs go into the 
ground in September or early October. Dutch irises bloom 
just as the bearded irises are passing. They are particularly 
rebust, but must have a well-drained location. Four inches is 
the right planting depth. The Spanish irises follow the Dutch 
variety and are excellent for forcing as well as for outdoor 
planting. Bulbous irises need a little protection. 

Larger flowers are produced by the English irises than by 
either the Spanish or Dutch kinds. They come late in June or 
early in July, being the last of the bulbous irises to flower. 
They are notable for the richness of their colors and make 
excellent cutting flowers. They need full sun in the North, 
but require partial shade in the South and good drainage every- 
where. They must be kept well watered, however, if they 
are to bloom well. The earlier in September these bulbs can 
be planted the better. It is best to 
set thein about six inches deep. 

All the fritillarias should be 
planted in September or early 
October, even though there is a 
great difference between the tall- 
growing F. imperialis and the 
dwarf guinea-hen flower, F. 
meleagris. The crown-imperial 
has increased in popularity with 
the growing use of yellow and 
orange varieties. The plants flower 
in May. It is true that both the 
flowers and the bulbs have an odor 
which resembles that of the skunk, 
but this is no detriment in the 
garden. The guinea-hen flower is 
excellent for naturalizing or for 
growing beneath shrubbery. 

There is one particular scilla to 
which attention should be called, 
S. campanulata. The flowers are 
strikingly handsome either in beds 
or when naturalized and come in 
May. Excelsior has the most vig- 
orous growth. §. sibirica blooms 
earlier and looks well in the rock 
garden as well as when mixed in 
beds or borders. No harm is done, 
if the planting of scillas is delayed 
until October, but bulbs are avail- 
able this month. 

A fairly early planting of grape 
hyacinths is desirable. Their lovely 
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blue or white spikes make them valuable in the rock garden 
and in masses under shrubs. Heavenly Blue is particularly in 
favor and should be planted three to four inches deep. Once 
they are started, grape hyacinths are often freely self-sown. 

Other bulbs which can be planted in September or October 
are the hardy amaryllis (Lycoris squamigera) , trieteleia, glory- 
of-the-snow (chionodoxa), snowflakes (leucojum), snow- 
drop (galanthus), Lebanon squill (puschkinia), and ixioli- 
rion. Lycoris squamigera, sometimes called hardy amaryllis, is 
a curious plant, the foliage of which dies down in early 
Summer, to be succeeded 
some weeks later by hand- 
some pink flowers, which 
push themselves well above 
the ground on naked stems. 
They look best when grow- 
ing up through low-growing 
annuals or among perennials 
like violas and are strikingly 
handsome. The bulbs should 
be set at least four inches in 
the ground. When once 
planted they should be left 
alone. Some gardeners like 
to grow them as companions 
to daylilies. 

Puschkinias have not been 
grown freely in recent years, 
but they are lovely low- 
growing flowers well worth 
getting acquainted with. There are few gardeners, too, who 
know the ixiolirion, but everyone who sees the blooms is en- 
tranced by their beauty. They bloom soon after the tulips have 
passed, grow 18 inches high, and have branching flower heads, 
carrying tubular-shaped blooms, blue in color and about two 
inches across. Their hardiness is sometimes in question, but 
they will go through a Winter, even in New England, with 
a little protection. 

One difficulty in the growing of bulbs is found oftentimes 
in the presence of mice. These rodents do not bother narcissi, 
which are poisonous, but often do much damage to other 
bulbs. Various methods have been devised for getting rid of 
them. Certain repellents are on the market and give a measure 
of protection. Sometimes the bulbs are planted in wire cages. 
Indeed, this is a very common plan when 
tulips are being grown in sections where 
mice are prevalent. The newest experiment 
involves the use of crepe paper jackets, im- 
pregnated with certain chemicals which act 
both as fungicides and rodent repellents. 


Daphne Cneorum 


ig AN experiment with Daphne cneorum, 
at the Rhode Island Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, plants were grown in 
small frames or open-bottom boxes sunk 
in the ground so as to provide special soil 
and fertilizer conditions. After two seasons’ 
growth the bushes, which were set four to 
a frame, became badly crowded and it was 
decided to take up the plants in one set of 
frames, to select the two best ones from each 
frame and reset them at once diagonally in 
their respective frames. Great care was used 
in transplanting to retain as much soil as 
possible on the roots and to reset them with 
the least possible delay and exposure and 
with no pruning except removing dead 
branches. In another set of frames it was 
decided to prune severely without removing 








Hall's amary!lis has showy flowers, but on naked stems. 
An undercover ts destrable. 





The crown imperial is among the boldest 
of the early Spring bulbs. 
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any of the plants in order to give room for continued growth. 

The plants were watered thoroughly when set out and for 
a time afterwards but in the Fall relatively few of the trans- 
planted plants were alive, due in part to lack of watering 
during a mid-Summer drought. 

Plants in the frames where severe pruning was given de- 
veloped an abundance of healthy new growth where soil con- 
ditions were favorable and the results the following season 
were quite outstanding. The transplanted plants that sur- 
vived were still weak and produced very few flowers while the 
pruned plants had an abun- 
dance of vigorous branches 
with healthy foliage and 
splendid bloom. 

These results seem to 
teach two lessons, which per- 
haps may be known to those 
who have had experience in 
growing this plant but the 
results were so striking that 
they seem worth reporting 
for those who may be novices 
in its culture. Lesson one is 
that the rose daphne does 
not transplant readily and 
that newly set plants must 
be watched throughout the 
season, being properly wat- 
ered when necessary. Shading 
the plants until well estab- 
lished may also be desirable. The second and most outstanding 
lesson, however, is that the plants thrive under very severe 
pruning and if one is looking for an abundance of flowers the 
following season this appears to be one way to get them. 

—A. E. Stene. 
Kingston, R. I. 


Substitutes Peony for Dahlia Leaves 


LF gered dahlias are commencing to bloom and I 
should like to suggest a method of enhancing their beauty 
as cut flowers and one which also applies equally well to the 
largest of display varieties. 

In making arrangements the dahlia lover is confronted with 
the fact that dahlia leaves wilt almost im- 
mediately when cut. The problem, there- 
fore, is to find a commonly grown plant 
with leaves of a similar appearance and 
which will preserve their freshness in water. 
Such leaves are furnished by the peony. 
They are handsome in themselves, they re- 
semble dahlia leaves, and they stay fresh 
and erect for three of four days. 

—Edward S. Foster. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Rose Blooms in Winter 


N ORDER to have fresh roses in Winter, 
gardeners are instructed, by English mag- 
azines, to pick rose buds at this season early 
in the day, after the dew has dried. They 
should be cut with a sharp knife, leaving 
long stems, which should then be dipped 
into melted wax. When the wax has set, 
the buds should be wrapped in tissue paper 
and packed in a box, which should be kept 
in a cool place. At any time in Winter they 
may be removed from the box, unwrapped, 
and the wax ends cut off. If put into tepid 
water, the buds will gradually open. 
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TATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














I co that the time for planting daffodils is again at hand, 
I feel justified in writing something about the varieties I 
saw and the impressions I formed when visiting shows and 
gardens last Spring. Perhaps I had my most interesting ex- 
perience at the great Virginia show held in Alexandria this 
year and which has now come to be visited by daffodil lovers 
from many distant countries. 

Among the many flowers noted at the show were such 
trumpets as Lord of the Manor, Slieve Donard, Solid Gold, 
Sorley Boy and Staatendam. The white trumpet Corinth re- 
ceived special mention as one of the finest flowers in the show. 

As usual the incomparabilis section was the largest in the 
show, many of the newer red-cupped varieties being shown 
effectively. To one who does not profess to know all the new 
varieties this section was extremely confusing, for many of the 
larger red-cupped varieties seemed to be almost alike and no 
improvement over the old variety Red Cross. Indeed, in some 
cases the flowers seemed to be too large and that was particu- 
larly so in those sent from the west coast, where growing con- 
ditions make for much larger flowers than with us. Coverack 
Gem, Copper Bowl, Invergordon and Red Shadow were 
particularly noted in various parts of the show, and in Mr. 
B. Y. Morrison’s group Porthilly and St. Egwin stood out. 
Mr. Morrison showed also the new variety Market Mary in 
the yellow barri section, and an unusual strain of jonquilla 
which was charming. Among his poets, the most noteworthy 
were Dinton Red, Ian Secret and Red Rim. It was interesting 
to learn that most of Mr. Morrison’s flowers were grown not 
in cultivated beds but naturalized in woodland. 


VISIT to Mr. Morrison’s garden later revealed many 

thousands of seedlings being grown and tested. I have 
reached the stage where I do not envy any one the task of 
choosing varieties to be named from among thousands of 
flowers which seem to be almost equal in quality, and many 
of Mr. Morrison’s seem to be well worthy of a place in our 
named collections. 

I was interested on the same trip also to see the seedling 
collection of Mr. E. C. Powell, also near Washington, part of 
which he showed at the Takoma Park Horticultural Society 
show. 

Coming a little further North, a most interesting collection 
of daffodils was to be seen at Swarthmore College. The older 
varieties are grouped according to type and color and planted 
mostly in lots of 20. Here were found Fortune in good con- 
dition and such other early kinds as Carlton, and excellent 
trumpets as Van Waveren’s Giant, Robert Sydenham, and in 
white, Beersheba and Everest. 

The new varieties at Swarthmore are planted in a cold- 
frame and as usually only one kind of a flower was to be seen, 
it was hard to reach a conclusion as to which was the best. 
I was impressed, however, by some of the new yellow trumpets 
from Guy Wilson in Ireland, among which were Elgin, Garron, 
Godolphin, His Excellency and Knockboy. A much paler 
yellow trumpet apparently new to this country, although not 
abroad, is Mulatto. 

Of particular interest were some varieties from Australia and 
New Zealand, which apparently have not been tried out in 
this section of the country, although they have proved of value 
in California. Among these were Crusader and Telopea, bi- 
color incomps, and Satara, a bicolor trumpet. A visit to this 
collection a week or two later showed some very interesting 
late flat-cupped leedsis from Guy Wilson. Among them were 
Cushendall, Fairy Circle, Cushlake, Dreamlight, New Moon 
and Polar Sea. They evidently are not very strong growers 
and it will probably take a test of several years to determine 



























































how many of them are of value for garden purposes. But they 
are very welcome flowers when most of the other daffodils 
are gone. 


HE Westbury show held in New York City brought 

together some of the finest grown daffodils I have ever seen, 
particularly in the collection of A. Frylink & Sons of Babylon, 
Long Island. Fortune was outstanding and with it were shown 
many of the newest British and Dutch varieties in good form 
and great size. Stumpp & Walter and Zandbergen Brothers 
showed great collections. The daffodils exhibited by private 
estates were literally huge in size and it was evident that a 
number of them must have been grown under glass to achieve 
such height and size. It seems to me a pity that the regulations of 
the show do not place indoor-grown flowers in separate classes 
as it is hard for outdcor-grown ones to compete with them. 


NOTED in a recent issue of Blumen-und Pflanzenbau the 

death of Peter Lambert, famous German rose grower and 
hybridizer. To those who love roses he will always be re- 
membered as the man who produced Frau Karl Druschki, 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria and the Lambertiana group. 


FS peursemecg in Florida has just sent me a photograph of the 
curious strangler fig, Ficus aurea, which always interests 
visitors to that state. It is a rapidly growing tree, often coming 
from seeds dropped by the birds in the crotches or crevices of 
other trees. Here the seeds germinate and send down roots 
which entwine about the tree on their way to the ground. As 
the roots and top increase in size they gradually strangle the 
supporting tree. When planted in the open it has numerous 
trunks like the banyan tree and covers a large area. 


The strangler fig always interests visitors to Florida. 









The Best Month for Making Lawns 


There is no better time for sowing grass 
seed in many sections than September 


ber is the best month for making new lawns. This advice 

must go largely unheeded, however, because in nine 
cases out of ten the work is postponed until Spring. Fall is 
the best time for making lawns because it is then that the soil 
is warm and friable, with plenty of moisture from Autumn 
rains until the end of the season. Moreover, grass sown in the 
Fall is not likely to have much competition from weeds and 
the lawn will be ready to make good growth when Spring 
comes, without the coddling Spring-made lawns demand. 

Of course, such grading as is necessary should have been done 
before this date, because some settling of the soil is always to 
be expected. After the ground is ready, however, it should be 
dug over to a depth of eight to ten inches, the soil being raked 
carefully to make it as fine as possible. An easy way to smooth 
the ground is to drag a metal door mat over it. If the texture 
is not good, the addition of sand or peat moss may be helpful. 
There is a difference of opinion about the use of fertilizers, 
but the average gardener will feel like using it as a matter of 
course. A balanced commercial plant food applied at the rate 
of four pounds to 100 square feet will be about right. It should 
not be put on until the seed bed has been prepared, however, 
but should be mixed thoroughly into the soil to a depth of 
about two inches. 

There is little advantage in trying to make up satisfactory 
seed mixtures at home. The best plan is to accept a reliable 
dealer’s recommendation. The best time to apply the seed is 
in the morning, when there is little wind, scattering it first 
from one end to the other, and then crosswise. There will be 
a much better distribution of seed and less waste, if a small 
seeding device is used. 

The next step is to roll the lawn with a roller of medium 
weight. This forces the seed into close contact with the soil 
and insures prompt germination. After that, it is only neces- 
sary to keep the ground moist by sprinkling it daily with a 
fine spray until the grass is up. 

Lawns that are established, but are not very thrifty, can be 
improved by feeding them at this season, using a balanced 
commercial fertilizer and perhaps a little additional seed to 
cover the bare spots. It should be thoroughly washed in with 
the hose, unless applied just before a rain. 

A new plan for improving lawns is reported from Eng- 
land, where it has been tried out in the gardens at Wisley 


B ve year at this time garden makers are told that Septem- 





Newly made lawns must be watered artificially if there is a lack of rainfall. 


conducted by the Royal Horticultural Society. The report is 
that a vigorous growth of dark green grass is noticeable within 
a week after the application of potassium permanganate. It 
is found that heavy loams respond best to light applications, 
while lighter soils can use more of this material. The amount 
for heavy soil is given as one-quarter ounce dissolved in two 
gallons of water, this being the amount for three square yards 
of grass. It is reported that application can be made at regular 
intervals of about three weeks. It is quite possible, however, 
that American lawns may not be improved by this plan. 

Garden makers in the Japanese beetle area know that this 
pest disappears at this season. The female beetles remain in 
the ground, however, laying eggs which will soon develop 
into larve that will start feeding on the grass roots. The best 
way to exterminate them and save the lawn is to use arsenate 
of lead at the rate of 10 pounds to each 1000 square feet of 
lawn area. This amount should be mixed with about 20 times 
its own volume with slightly moist sand or soil, and broad- 
cast over the lawn by hand. It is not always necessary, but 
advisable, to wash the mixture into the ground with the hose, 
to reduce the danger of poisoning livestock or children. 

Garden makers in the middle states and particularly in the 
St. Louis area find it difficult to grow good lawns, but suc- 
ceed with a little care. The soil is likely to be a heavy clay that 
may be improved by incorporating stable manure with it or, 
lacking that, Mississippi river sand and peat moss. A mixture 
containing 70 per cent blue grass is recommended in Garden 
Life, published by the St. Louis Horticultural Society. That, of 
course, is for sunny locations. Poa trivialis is recommended as 
a substitute for blue grass in a shady, or partially shady, ioca- 
t1i0n. 

This has been a good season for the development of crab 
grass, which is the bane of home garden makers, although 
this weed has been less troublesome where the advice not to 
cut the grass short has been followed. Last year the writer had 
a croquet lawn which was badly infested with crab grass, 
although efforts had been made for three years to get rid of it. 
In September the material known as ‘Gone With the Wind” 
was applied with much greater generosity than called for by 
the directions. As a result the crab grass and all the other grass, 
too, was killed out. A little later the area was worked over 
thoroughly and re-seeded. A good stand of grass appeared in 
the Spring and this season scarcely a trace of crab grass can 
be found. Some such drastic measure is almost necessary, when 
the crab grass becomes spread throughout the lawn. 

The editor of The Earthworm, the lively little mimeo- 
graphed publication of the Men’s Garden Club of Elm- 
hurst, IIl., makes some interesting suggestions as follows: 

‘We have heard much of crab grass. It has been a 
wonderful year for it to grow. Those who have too 
much of it to overcome by pulling out, should now rake 
it well and mow, repeating the process a couple of times. 
Then, by September 1, sow your Kentucky blue, or what- 
ever grass seed you prefer, raking it in well. The seed will 
sift down among the crab grass roots and start to germi- 
nate, sheltered by the crab grass. The first good frost will 
kill the pest, and the new good seed will come right along 
and be well-established before snow falls, giving it a 
good start for early Spring.” 

When making a new lawn, it is important to have the 
surface level. A good way to test this is to move a long, 
flat piece of wood across the surface. This will at once 
show up any undulations. 

When sowing grass, wear flat rubber-soled shoes to 
prevent holes being made in the smooth surface. Mix one 
pound of good quality grass seed with a pailful of sandy 
loam which has been sifted through a one-half-inch-mesh 
sieve. This amount is sufficient for eight square yards. 





















Simple but attractive church gardens 
are to be found in several cities 


around churches, then draw designs of the livable, secluded 
gardens I would like to see replace uninteresting, open 
lawns or bare ground. 

Many churches have good locations and ample grounds. Im- 
provements are not penalized. Church property is tax-exempt. 
Yet, ever since church grounds have not been used for burying 
grounds, most of them have not been used at all. 

It seems to me that any church might be of more service to 
the community, more interesting and benefit financially, if it 
would use even part of its grounds as a garden room. I do not 
mean a place dug up or full of flower beds, nor having a land- 
scape planned for show. Both belong to the era of the parlor 
nobody used. I mean a spot enclosed for privacy, with at least 
a bench or two where one may sit. 

Many churches plan indoor suppers, indoor entertainments 
— and wonder why so few respond. Who craves ice cream 
served in a stuffy room on a Summer day? Sidewalk cafés, 
garden restaurants, outdoor dining rooms of hotels and road- 
houses are thronged. ‘Garden rooms,”’ enclosed by a high 
border of vines or shrubbery, have become dining rooms, liv- 
ing rooms, work and play rooms, enjoyed by the whole 
family. Is it not time for our churches to wake up to this 
healthy, stimulating change in American customs, instead of 
ignoring it? 

Years ago I began watching, hoping that some day I should 
run across a congregation with the imagination to see that it 
need not cost much to turn its useless plot into a beautiful 
garden, not to look at but to be used every day in the week. 

In New York City there was St.-Marks-in-the-Bouwerie, 
its ancient burying ground almost erased and now a quiet gar- 
den enclosed by a high iron fence bordered with shrubs, its 
placid pool and old brick walks edged with flowers. And old 
Grace Church farther north, with enclosed greensward and out- 
door pulpit. But, neither St.-Marks-in-the-Bouwerie nor Grace 
Church fulfilled my dream of what a church garden could be- 
come. While I was wondering if my dream would ever come 
true, the rector of old St. John the Evangelist made a daring 
experiment. His church had no garden at all. Its bare walls 
edged the street. Worst of all, the church was in difficult straits 
financially. Father Wade, the rector, persuaded the vestry to 
buy the entire block of rickety tenements in one corner of 
which his church stood and turn the big inner court into an 
interesting garden. The old buildings were remodeled into 
garden apartments. Tenants flocked there, and at prices that 
paid for the property and pulled the church out 
of debt. In the garden are a fountain, trees, shrubs, 
and an altar for garden weddings. 

For years the grounds of quaint little Holy 
Cross Episcopal Church in North Plainfield, N. J., 
lay open to the street on three sides. For years 
along one side lay neglected trees and hedges, piles 

of dirt and stones, remnants of a torn-down house, 
its cellar filled with débris and saplings that had 
an air of being there to stay. I proposed that the 
plot be made a large garden room, sheltered by a 
five-foot hemlock hedge set close to make a green 
wall. Attractive furnishings were suggested — 
benches and tables; an outdoor pulpit; terraces of 
brick, stone or concrete for garden teas, suppers 
or entertainments; a bird bath to bring birds; a 
““bride’s altar’’ for garden weddings; a little garden 
of herbs mentioned in the Bible; and a small cut- 


— years it has been one of my hobbies to study grounds 
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*From a radio talk by Mrs. Garret Smith over Station WOR, 
Newark, N. J. 


Churches Start a Garden Movement’ 
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ting garden for flowers used in church or to cheer the sick. A 
rack for books and a grill for corn roasts and beefsteak suppers 
beneath Japanese lanterns might also be included, as I told the 
vestrymen. 

The vestrymen said, “Nice idea, but it means grading, 
stump pulling, fertilizing and planting. Where is the money?” 
Nevertheless, in mid-Winter, St. Agnes Guild invited me to 
present the idea with sketches and estimated costs. Then and 
there the guild made the garden its major project of the year. 
They said: “It will stir up interest. By holding outdoor enter- 
tainments, we can raise money there. Turning that neglected 
corner into a garden everybody can enjoy will appeal to all 
sorts of people, many not in our church. It will benefit not only 
this section but the whole town. If we go out and work for 
that money, we can get it.”’ 

The women were right. The price of a tree was given by 
some contributors. Some gave the cost of Easter flowers, and 
some made memorial gifts. A few raised money by holding 
bridge parties. No one gave a large sum. In May the guild’s 
flower show and garden mart added a neat sum. In no time, 
even before the garden was completed, the guild had most of 
the money in hand to pay the cost. At the first church dinner 
in the new garden, about 200 people came and went. The affair 
was a success. 

At very little expense almost any church can, at least, en- 
close a plot with a close-set evergreen hedge or a mixed shrub- 
bery border. Every section of the United States has suitable 
plant material which might be utilized. Once you have planned 
such an enclosure you will be surprised at the gifts gardeners 
with a surplus will donate. Old bricks from a chimney or old 
house make a charming terrace. An Indian meal-stone, set close 
to shrubbery, becomes an interesting bird bath. An old mill- 
stone is the picturesque floor of a pulpit or altar, backed by 
evergreens or sheltered by wisteria or clematis. A flagstone 
makes an inexpensive seat. Sturdy wooden benches can be 
homemade. ’ 

Let us not forget that most parks are some distance from 
residential or business sections. It takes time and costs money 
to reach them. Thousands never get there. Many, even in small 
towns, never have a chance to sit in a garden beneath trees. 
In every community there are church plots that could easily 
be transformed into simple, livable gardens that are readily 
accessible. 

Why not plant such an enclosed spot? Make it homey. Have 
there a few seats and a table or two. Never mind if there is 
little else, at first. Keep it simple, unpretentious. Remember 
that expensive plants do not make a garden. It is the spirit of 
the place that counts. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J., has laid out a garden adjoining the church structure. 
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“In September, Summer lifts her golden bowl, 
And spills it over all the world.” 


The Sprouting of Seeds 


:: IS probable that the note with the picture of a lotus grown 

from seeds 300 years old published in the issue of August 15 
will start tongues wagging and resurrect the old, old story 
about the sprouting of wheat grains found with the mummies 
of ancient Egypt. However, the proof in the case of the lotus 
is incontestable, but the fact has been pretty well established 
now that the wheat which is supposed to have germinated 
when several thousand years old, actually came from seed in 
the straw in which the mummies were wrapped. 

The matter of the viability of seeds is always an interesting 
one, because of the differences found in those of different 
plants. The statement has been made several times recently that 
delphiniums will bloom from seeds more than a year old, and 
that may be true of the older kinds. Experts tell us, however, 
that with the newer hybrids they have difficulty in getting 
anything like satisfactory germination from seeds which are 
over seven months old. 

It seems, therefore, that there are the best of reasons for 
planting delphinium seeds just as soon as they are ripe. In a 
recent radio program Mr. Montague Free of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden stressed this point. He also said that the soil 
used should be open and porous, not acid, and with a generous 
proportion of organic material, such as decayed leaves or peat 
moss. He advised planting the seeds one-eighth of an inch 
deep and covering them with sand. He spoke of a California 
grower who plants his seeds in flats and then stakes his flats 
one on top of the other. They are left stacked for ten days and 
then spread out in the usual way. Doubtless this plan saves 
considerable watering in the earlier stages. There seems to be 
some controversy as to the best time for 
setting the seedlings in the soil, some pre- 
ferring Fall and some Spring. Probably 
this is a matter of local climatic condi- 
tions, although other factors may be in- 
volved. 

It is well known that certain seeds 
germinate as well when they are several 
years old as when they are fresh. This 
is particularly true of cucumber seeds. 
Market gardeners have long made‘a prac- 
tice of saving these seeds for four or five 
years, believing that these older seeds 
yield the best crops. Yet some vegetable 
seeds need to be fresh. 

Harking back to the pink lotus, 
Nelumbium nelumbo, the article in Hor- 
ticulture has brought several letters from 
readers who have grown plants from 
seeds 40 or 50 years old. 
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The father of California’s navel orange trees. 
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Recommends Chinese Dogwood 


wo the last few years people have been giving pub- 
licity to Cornus kRousa with the hope that the public will 
become aware of the excellent qualities of the Asiastic flowering 
dogwoods. The unfortunate part of this is that C. kousa 
chinensis seems to be neglected in nearly all, if not all, of the 
releases about these little-known dogwoods. 

I agree, in general, with the things Mr. E. A. Merritt had 
to say about C. kousa in the July 15 issue of Horticulture, 
but the common name as he gave it is incorrect. It is kousa 
dogwood, not Chinese dogwood. It is a native of Japan and 
is sometimes spoken of as Japanese flowering dogwood. 
Botanically, it has been known as C. japonica. 

The Chinese flowering dogwood is C. kousa chinensis, and 
is a native of China. This plant is like C. kousa in type of 
flower, season of bloom, and in the odd and showy red berry- 
like fruit. It is superior to the Japanese type in that it has 
many more flowers and they are arranged in a much more 
effective way. The white bracts which we call the ‘‘flower,”’ 
because they are more showy than the true flowers which they 
surround are beautifully pointed and do not carry the brown 
notch typical of our native flowering dogwood. The flower 
has a striking character that seems to belong to the graphic 
arts. The Chinese plant is more difficult to find in the trade 
than C. kousa but it is available. 

The Chinese variety is hardy and has been growing at the 
Arnold Arboretum since 1907. We are indebted to Dr. E. H. 
Wilson for sending it to us from the Orient. 

It seems strange that trees and shrubs introduced as far back 
as the turn of the century aré even today new and compara- 
tively unknown plants, whereas in the case of annuals, if new 
varieties are not displayed the year they are released, we are 
considered back numbers and cannot hold up our heads in the 
presence of progressive gardeners. I have a personal feeling 
that some of these ‘‘new’’ shrubs would add much more to 
our gardens than many of the much-publicized, new annuals. 


—H. O. Perkins. 


Storrs, Conn. 


Original Navel Orange Tree 


i ibe navel orange crop of California is all derived from a 
single native orange stock brought from Brazil. There 
were three of the original trees propagated in Washington. 
One is still in the Washington conservatory of the Department 
of Agriculture, and the other two are now at Riverside, Calif. 
The more famous of these two, which was brought to Cali- 
fornia in 1874, and which is mostly responsible for the great 
California orange industry, is now 
known as the ‘‘Roosevelt tree’’ (shown 
here), because of its having been trans- 
planted by President Roosevelt during 
his visit to Riverside. This transplanting 
almost killed this famous tree, it being 
then 40 years of age. It began to show 
alarming signs of dying. It was saved by 
an ingenious method of grafting. Around 
the base of the tree a number of orange 
seeds were planted, and as these grew up 
into whips, 13 of the sturdiest were 
chosen and their tops engrafted into the 
body of the old tree. They thus became 
channels through which the tree could 
suck up moisture and food from the soil; 
in other words, vigorous aerial roots. 
Unless something unforeseen happens to 
this tree it is good for another long lease 
of life. As the illustration shows it is 
being protected. 











Trees Which Are Typical ot the South 


Although some of them are immigrants, they have be- 
come well established and have been widely planted 


states also thrive in the South. There are, however, 

many other trees which must be confined to the 
South. Some of the trees which are typically southern are to 
be prized wherever they will grow for the beauty of their 
flowers, and others for their charming foliage. A book dealing 
specifically with the trees which can be cultivated even in the 
deep South and in Florida has long been needed. Such a book 
is found in the one* which Mrs. Green has written as a com- 
panion to her well-known work, “‘Birds of the South.”’ 

A valuable introduction to trees of all kinds and one which 
is applicable to trees everywhere explains in detail the different 
parts of trees and their functions. This explanation is made 
clearer by a diagram which is reproduced on this page and 
which may be studied to advantage by those who wish to 
know just how a tree lives, breathes, and uses the food which 
is made available through roots and leaves. There is an excel- 
lent description of the way in which tree seeds are scattered, 
some of them traveling a long distance from their parent to 
start a tree in an entirely new location. The tulip tree, sweet 
gum, maple, ash, pine, and hemlock have wings either on the 
seeds or on the small fruits that contain the seeds, and these 
wings aid their distribution. 

The fleshy fruits of many trees, such as the berries of hol- 
lies, cedars, cherries, and even persimmons, are eaten by birds 
and animals, which later drop them in fertile soil places miles 
from the tree which bore them. Squirrels, chipmunks, blue- 
jays, and even nuthatches carry acorns and nuts, burying them 
or storing them for future use. Many of them are forgotten 
and later sprout. Squirrels in particular are credited with thus 
unconsciously planting large quantities of nut trees. Streams 
also scatter certain seeds which grow along their banks. Other 
trees, such as oaks, chestnuts, willows, and dogwoods sprout 
from the roots or stumps of trees that have been cut down. 
The twigs and branches of certain trees, such as willows and 
poplars, often take root and grow if put in moist ground in 
the growing season. Willow twigs are brittle and break off 
easily in a high wind. It is not unusual for them to float down 
stream, or even be carried some distance by the wind, and 
then find suitable soil in which they may grow to full-sized 
trees. 

The author points out that America has only one large 
native willow—the black willow, Salix nigra, which ranges 
from New Brunswick to Florida. In the South it is a com- 
mon small tree from the coast to an altitude of about 3,000 
feet. It is the bark of this willow which gives the tree its 
name. The wood is soft and light and is used in the manu- 
facture of artificial limbs. 

The most common poplar of the South, the author points 
out, is the cottonwood, which is widely scattered and yet 
seldom abundant. Its glossy leaves permit it to shed soot and 
dust readily, for which reason it is able to survive in locali- 
ties where many other shade trees are killed. It has another 
merit—the ease with which it grows from cuttings; and in 
some sections of the country many of these cuttings are planted 
by pulp companies, for the wood makes a very high-grade 
gloss paper. It is not a very good tree for the home grounds, 
however, as it sheds its leaves early and produces large, thick 
catkins which litter the ground. 

The mimosa, or silk-tree, Albizzia julibrissin, was recently 
mentioned in Horticulture because of its beauty in the Caro- 
linas. It is true that this tree is an immigrant, but it has be- 
come an important ornamental tree throughout the South, 


Meet of the trees which are indigenous to the northern 


*“Trees of the South,” by Charlotte Hilton Green. Published by the 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. Price $2.50. 


where it has been planted very widely. This reviewer has 
heard that Columbia, S. C.,:has more mimosa trees than any 
other city in the country, but that statement is not made by 
Mrs. Green. 

Evidently this tree is a relative of the American locust. It 
never grows more than 30 feet high. It has a broad head and 
rather large, handsome leaves. Curiously enough, the midribs 
of the leaflets are not in the middle, but far to one side, giving 
them an off-balance appearance. These leaflets are very sensi- 
tive and, like some of its relatives, fold upward in pairs 
together at night. They will also close during showers and 
in the young stages when touched, acting like the foliage of 
the well-known sensitive plant. The flowers, which vary from 
light yellowish-pink to a deep coral pink, are small, sweet- 
scented, and clustered in round heads. In the upper South 
flowering begins around middle June and continues almost 
until August. It is stated that the mimosa was introduced into 
this country as far back as 1745. It is unusually free from 
disease and very resistant to drought. 

Mrs. Green says that the crape myrtle is as becoming to the 
South as the lilac is to New England—a shrub or tree of 
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nearly every yard or garden. It is being used in great profusion 
along the streets and highways in many southern states. Its 
planting in Norfolk, Va., makes that city very lovely in July. 
This colorful tree will thrive in almost any soil, is surpris- 
ingly free from insect pests, and is long lived. It grows well 
from either seeds or cuttings and blossoms from seed the first 
year it is planted. There are many ancient crape myrtles in 
old southern gardens and some of them were planted in the 
days of Robert E. Lee and Andrew Jackson. These trees 
should be used carefully, however, the author points out. 
They clash, placed against a brick wall or building, but are 
handsome in front of any background which is gray, white, 
or green. They are seen at their best in front of live oaks 
draped in swaying gray moss. 

Many northern gardeners are familiar with the shrub called 
franklinia, Gordonia alatamaha, but it may be that few of 
them have seen another gordonia which makes a good sized 
tree and goes by the common name of loblolly. It is an ever- 
green and grows in swampy land from southern Virginia to 
the Gulf. It is tall, straight, and sometimes reaches 60 feet. 
The flowers are white, fragrant, cup-like, and two and one- 
half inches across. They come in July and continue for several 
weeks. Mrs. Green says that the beauty of this tree causes it 
to rank with the magnolias, especially the sweet bay which it 
resembles. It is more closely related, however, to the cultivated 
shrub Camellia japonica. The reason this tree is not seen more 
often lies in the fact that it does not transplant readily and 
does not thrive well under cultivation. This is a pity, for, as 
the author says, ‘“‘in its blooming period . . . the great blos- 
soms are like dimly glowing candles against the dark green 
of the leaves.”’ 

Certain gum trees are prized in the North for their vivid 
Autumn coloring. The South has another member of the 
genus, the water gum, Nyssa biflora. It grows on the edges of 
ponds and streams and sometimes in the water; the fruit is 
a blue berry, one-third of an inch long. 

‘‘Possums an’ ‘simmons come together, an’ bofe is good 
fruit’’ is given as an old-time saying of the southern negro. 
Even the scientific names are somewhat similar, Diospyros 
virginiana for the persimmon and Didelphis virginiana for the 
opossum—rather large names for such small fruits and ani- 
mals. The name, persimmon, is of Virginia Indian origin, 
the author states, and so is that of opossum. Mrs. Green evi- 
dently has a liking for this fruit, for she writes— 

FAore than any other of our native fruits, the persimmon might be known 
as the ‘‘before and after’ fruit. Before it is ripe, it is astringent, furry, bitter, 


puckery—then it is that it makes a “‘sortie in your mouth.”’ When fully ripe, 
it is one of the sweetest, most delectable of 
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grows even in poor soil, and can be transplanted when of fair 
size, provided all the leaves are cut off. In many places these 
trees are covered with the flaming flowers of the trumpet vine, 
or they may be hidden from sight by the dense but attractive 
foliage of the cross-vine. 

Much has been heard, of course, about the long-leaf pine 
of the South. Up to a few years ago it was supplying almost 
one-half of the lumber cut throughout the entire country. 
Now it has been surpassed somewhat by western trees. The 
author says that the tall, straight trunks of these trees were 
used for the making of masts for ships even in Colonial days 
and have long been a source of naval stores—turpentine, tar, 
pitch, and rosin. 

Of course no review of such a book would be complete 
without mention of the pawpaw, Asimina triloba, which is 
as closely associated with the South as any other tree that 
grows there. The author states that children sometimes call 
it the wild banana tree, although actually it is not related to 
the banana, but belongs rather to the custard apple family. 
The fruits, which will not endure shipping but are widely 
distributed in the South, are three to five inches long, with a 
soft, very sweet pulp. Many people consider them rather taste- 
less, but others are fond of them. This tree has rather unusual 
characteristics. It will thrive in the shade of other trees, often 
growing among several forest trees. In the South, however, 
it sometimes forms immense thickets, although hardly ever 
over 15 feet high, as a rule. The leaves seem out of all pro- 
portion to the rest of the plant for often they are from four 
to twelve inches long and from three to five inches wide. Al- 
though the pawpaw is considered a southern tree, it has a 
range which sometimes carries it even to New York and to 
many of the western states. 

Most of the other trees that have been mentioned in this 
book are by no means confined to the South. For that reason, 
the book has value to northern gardeners, inasmuch as the 
lists of trees covered is a wide one and much of the informa- 
tion is such as is omitted from purely botanical books. The 
book, moreover, is adequately illustrated, many of the en- 
gravings being especially good. 


Making Delphinium Selections 


F ONE only has a limited amount of space, it is wiser to 
keep the strongest and most vigorous delphinium seed- 
lings. However, beautiful color and vigor do not necessarily 
go together. Under normal conditions it does not pay to keep 
any plant, the blossoms of which are 





our native wild fruits—a ‘fruit of the gods’’ 
indeed. } ‘ 
Not all persimmon trees bear fruit, 


however. This is because the flowers 


have their sexes on separate trees. The l. 
persimmon seems to prefer dry, open 2. 
situations and is most abundant in do. 
old fields where it often covers large 3. 


areas with its shrubby growth. It is 
true that persimmons have been 


found in Massachusetts, but this is 5 snes 

far above their natural range. They 6 

are by no means unknown in Penn- - 

sylvania, however. wealth. 
The Seminole Indians call the 8 

cabbage palmetto, chaw-fo-ka-naw. 9 


It is a very important tree to the 


exclusively in making their queer, 
open-sided homes. The young buds 
are eaten by whites as well as Indians, 
and have a flavor suggesting cabbage. 
In the southeastern states this pal- 
metto is often used as a street and 
ornamental tree. It survives and 


New York, N. Y. 





A Reader Submits a Quiz 


Name a flower suggesting a beautiful dawn. 
Name a flower that implies what babies often 


Every infant has it and yet you can not see it. 
Name the flower. 


4. Name a flower appropriate for a poor 


. What flower does Eddie Cantor most desire? 
. Name a flower for a sheep-herder. 
. Name a flower that suggests a name of great 


. What flower includes a vegetable in its name? 
. Name the flower that Princess Elizabeth may 
some day wear. 
Indians, because they use it almost 10. What flower would a host, anxious to be rid 
of his guests, wear? 
Here are the answers: 1. 
Balsam. 3. Baby’s breath. 4. Marigold. 5. A 
sunflower. 6. Phlox. 7. Aster. 8. Cornflower. 
9. Queen’s lace. 10. Begonia. 


less than two inches in diameter. 
Crooked spikes will come straight 
the second year, unless something is 
inherently wrong in the constitution 
of the plant, and I have found that 
blossoms will average from one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch larger. 

The colors vary somewhat the 
second year, but the poor, muddy- 
colored kinds never become beautiful. 
I had one magnificent lavender bloom 
last year, but this year it was pure in 
color, with no fleckings, and the 
petals rolled back. The richness of the 
medium and dark blues, and purples, 
were intensified. Imperfect bees last 
year remained imperfect this year. 

I did not save any plants having 
mildew, but one beautiful blue, in- 
fected with black spot last year, was 
saved. Although moved, it again had 
black spot this year. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 


Dedham, Mass. 


Morning glory. 2. 


—Maude Hess. 
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The Original "Buxom Bouquet" 


EAR EDITOR—Thousands have viewed and admired 
through the years that magnificent masterpiece, the 
‘buxom bouquet,” by Jan Van Huyseem (1682-1749) in 
Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. The painting which was pre- 
sented to the museum by Stanton Blake in 1889 is so realistic 
that one attempts to touch the raindrop on one of the flower 
petals and brush aside the bumblebee that is searching for 
honey in the heart of a flower. 

If Mr. Richardson Wright’s conception of a ““‘buxom bou- 
quet”’ is as idealistic and beautiful as Van Huyseem’s bouquet, 
he is indeed a great artist as well as a true lover of nature. 

—DMary E. Modricker. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


The Five Most Useful Tools 


EAR EDITOR—I am not a member of any garden club 
but have been interested in your items on garden tools. 
Many of the new items strike me as mere novelties of com- 
paratively little value. I do a great deal of garden work and I 
should judge 90 per cent of it is done with the following tools: 
Long-handled, sharp-pointed shovel; thin five-inch best- 
grade hoe; a heavier hoe, three inches on one side and sharp 
pointed on the other; three-tined, spring-tooth hand weeder; 
and a small, sharp-pointed trowel. 
I might add that I consider a rough carborundum or other 
““file’’ necessary to keep these tools sharp. 
—A. P. Van Gelder. 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Liberty-Taking Plumbago 
EAR EDITOR—May I nominate another very beautiful 


plant to membership in the nuisance family? I refer to 
plumbago—in the small garden, at least. It has thrifty, insect- 
free foliage, and flowers of a delightful shade of blue, but it 
undermines all its neighbors and pokes its nose into their busi- 
ness with altogether too much liberty. 

Recently I found it necessary to take up all the surrounding 
plants to get rid of the network of plumbago roots spreading 
underneath them, with the result that the transplants have 
required a lot of attention and careful watering during the 
recent dry spell. 

—lIsabel S. Darville. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Orange-Colored Oriental Poppies 


EAR EDITOR—We poppy lovers enjoyed Mr. A. E. 
Curtis’ article, Horticulture, June 1, but were a little dis- 
appointed in his lack of interest in the orange 
orientals. Growing 35,000 poppies from cuttings 
every year, we have found three extremely good 
orange specimens. 

Tangerine has a real “‘tangerine’’ color with 
small reddish spots, smooth petals and graceful 
stem. 

Orange Pride has a more intense orange color, 
with pure burgundy red spots in the sunlight. It 
has large smooth petals and is a strong grower. 

In a trial seed row, from Orange Glow strain, 
we found several fine poppies of a pure orange 
color with delightfully crinkled petals and faint 
heliotrope spots. These we are calling Orange 
Crush and will propagate them this Fall. The 





Plumbago larpente 
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plants have luxuriant foliage and strong stems and the flowers 
are the largest we have ever seen in this color. None of these 
poppies have any trace of red in the petals but are a clear and 
lovely orange. 

—R. Heathcote Lee. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dwarf Zinnias for Fall Color 


EAR EDITOR—I enjoyed the article in the June 15 num- 
ber of Horticulture telling how to have Summer color 
in the rock garden. But August and September is a time we 
long for color, too, and if one plants seed in late July or the 
first days of August one can enjoy brilliant patches of beauty 
around all the rocks later in the season, as well. There is 
nothing more satisfactory than the dwarf varieties of zinnias. 
Haageana pumila, the lilliput, linearis or stellata types will 
all bloom in a few weeks and stay in full color for some time. 
I have tried all these and have been agreeably surprised at 
their beauty and quick accomplishment. Planted thickly, they 
add gaiety for weeks. None of them grow over a foot high and 
will not hide the stones. They begin to bloom in four or five 
weeks. 
The cosmos Fairy Queen, if sown thickly, will surprise one 
with its airy foot-high loveliness. 
—AMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Tex. 


East Indian Lotus Widely Planted 


8 gw: EDITOR—To read in Horticulture of August 15 
that the East Indian lotus has been grown and flowered 
from a 300-year old seed is most interesting, indeed, and ap- 
parently adds another species to the list of those plants which, 
under favorable conditions, retain germinative powers after 
the lapse of centuries. 

The article is in error, however, in the statement that this 
plant is not found in the United States except as cultivated 
under glass. Nelumbium nelumbo, Nelumbo nelumbo, N. 
speciosum, N. indica or nucifera, to mention some of its appel- 
lations is cultivated outside pretty much the country over under 
its trade name of Egyptian lotus. This is botanically incor- 
rect, to be sure, but is in common use. 

Indigenous to the Orient from the Caspian Sea eastward, 
to Japan, Australia and the Philippines, the starchy under- 
ground stems, from which new growth starts each Spring, 
will not survive actual freezing, but do come through northern 
Winters if planted in water sufficiently deep for them to be 
beneath the frost line. 

When established, it is a spreader and may easily get into 
the nuisance plant class. Thick rootstocks run rapidly far and 
wide and can take complete possession of even a 
sizable pool unless prevented. At Bordertown, 
N. J. it has become thoroughly naturalized from a 
planting introduced years ago and in a pond at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden covers quite an area. 


South Sudbury, Mass. —W. C. Curtis. 


Approval of Copperas 
EAR EDITOR—You can count me as an- 


other who regrets not having used copperas 
(iron-sulphate) to control rose bugs this season. | 
did use it last year with markedly successful results. 
—W alter G. Kendall. 
Atlantic, Mass. 
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DO YOU KNOW — 


that for a Century (and more) we have imported the very finest Bulbs 
grown in Holland and other European countries? 

that these super-quality Bulbs have been supplied to the most exacting 
amateur and professional gardeners in America? 

tha: we handle nothing but “top quality’ Bulbs, the kind that will bring 
to your garden the same Gold Medal success that they have brought 


elsewhere? 


that if you plant the BEST Bulbs this year, you will enjoy the BEST 
Garden you have ever had? 
WE WANT YOU TO HAVE A COPY of our Catalog in which a 


great many flowers are shown in their natural colors. Send us your name 
and address on a postcard. The Catalog is free. 








85 State St.-BOSTON-85 Franklin St. 
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Tree Peonies 


Now you may become acquainted 
with modern Tree Peonies — those 
that are considered the most desir- 
able and beautiful in the entire Tree 
Peony family. 

Flowers double, semi-double, and 
single; colors range from pure white 
to dark purple, from flesh-pink to 
rich red. 


Better Plants by Farr 


1939 edition, introduces to you these 
lovely Peonies and other hardy plants. 
Ask today for a copy of this booklet. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134, Weiser Park, Penna. 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











FREESIA MARYON 


PLANT PATENT NO. 32 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
No Longer a Novelty 
but Still the 
BEST BLUE FREESIA 


$17.00 per 100 
$165.00 per 1000 





ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INc. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
22-24 West 27th Street. New York City 
Telephone, Murray Hill 4-7227-7228 














Hemerocallis Kwanso in the Garden 


ARDENERS may scorn the tawny daylily, that friendly 
immigrant of our roadsides, but in its double form they 
are missing a boldly brilliant perennial. The widely starred 
flowers are a full six inches across, the center of deep chrome*, 
a six-pointed star haloed in a true carmine that spreads into 
the mikado orange of the upper part of the flower, truly too 
startling for our pastelled borders but memorable in bolder 
settings. 

Wide-flung clusters of trumpet creeper in rose-doree and 
salmon-orange fling dark shadows on a stucco wall and below 
Kwanso rears its high flung glory. We can echo their colors 
(but not their boldness of foliage) with a phlox-like Coque- 
licot or the grenadine of tiger lilies and intensify the touch of 
carmine by the new velvety hemerocallis Morocco Red. If a foil 
must be had, let the trumpet creeper climb a cedar post among 
the bluest of the buddleias and spread a carpet of misty agera- 
tum or purple petunias. 

Hemerocallis fulvua maculata, with even more spreading 
blooms and a rosier orange stock, loses a bit in garden effect, 
because its flowers face almost directly upward to the sun, 
but its tones of rich chrome and deep flush of coral are even 
closer to those of the trumpet creeper. In most daylilies both 
petals and sepals carry themselves with the same flare or curve 
but in this the lowest petal lengthens out as a sort of seeking 
tongue. We get a bit of this in its progeny as in Margaret 
Perry and we may expect to find it in still newer originations. 
It improves the silhouette and adds to the display of color in 
lower varieties. 

H. fulva rosea, the “‘pink’’ species from China, is still very 
rare, the flowers a curious blended pink, oily yellow, a halo 
of velvety Bordeaux red and the segments a true old rose in 
color, the shape suggesting that of Lilium elegans, a rather 
open star of only fair size. As its children come upon the 
market we may expect an even wider extension of color range 
than that initiated by Dr. Stout in the first recorded crossings 
of H. fulva. 





—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 





* All colors from Ridgway. 


Wild Verbeny From South America 


yeep in north Florida in early Spring and extend- 
ing all through Georgia and parts of Tennessee Verbena 
erinoides lines the highways and in many instances the door- 
yards with its bloom. When seen from a distance the bloom 
appears blue but closer inspection shows it to be bluish lilac. 
The plant, at least during March and April, lies close to the 
ground and is but a few inches high. It is known as ‘‘just a 
little wild flower’ or as ‘‘wild verbeny”’ but it is, nevertheless, 
a beautiful thing to see along the roads. Its place of origin is 
South America where it varies greatly in color of bloom as 
well as stature. The color may be even scarlet. Several plants 
that were brought North have grown taller and the color is 
more lilac, which may be due to the soil. 

It is extremely hardy and is easily grown from seed in the 
Spring, flowering from July until frost on plants a foot or 
more high. The self-sown seedlings come up the following 
Spring by the thousand and can be transplanted without the 
loss of a single plant. A hard gravel driveway will not deter 
it, but it will not become a pest if kept down with the hoe. 
When flowering time comes the plants are covered with lilac- 
colored bloom which remains until frost which changes the 
lilac to a definite blue. V. erinoides is a very desirable addition 
in the North where a mass of bloom is desired with no care 
attached. 

—Thorn Smith. 


Birmingham, Mich. 
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Baneberries, Both Red andjWhite 


goatee ree of the past two seasons has startlingly 
proven that white may be red and that red may be white, 
that is, in speaking of baneberries. 

Let us straighten out the reds first. Acta rubra is becoming 
to be recognized as a useful plant to fill in the shaded end of a 
perennial border where its shiny red fruits will supply abun- 
dant color throughout July. For mass woodland planting it 
is unexcelled, growing to two feet with broad-spreading, 
compound leaves and having a more distinct character than 
many of our woodland plants. Its flowers are in small round 
bunches in May, seemingly saving its garden glory for the 
brilliant fruits which swing in a much expanded bunch on 
slender stalks. 

However, if in July you find plants bearing glossy white 
berries on the same slender pedicels then our red baneberry has 
turned white and become A. rubra forma neglecta. Obviously 
this white-berried form will be useful as an accent with groups 
of the red. 

Later, in August comes the true white baneberry, A. alba. 
Plants are of the same height and scarcely distinguishable from 
A. rubra except by the fruits, which are a dull white with a 
black ring at the end and placed stiffly at the end of stout pedi- 
cels. A popular name for them is doll’s-eyes; some, no doubt, 
can remember back before these days of technological advances, 
sometimes distressingly modern. in dolls, to when the descrip- 
tion would fit. 

Of rare occurrence is the red fruiting form maturing in 
August called A. alba forma rubrocarpa. It is not known but 
that this may be a natural hybrid of the red and the white 
baneberry, in which case the above botanical designation 
would not be strictly accurate. Plants under my observation 
show hybrid vigor in that they stand fully three feet tall, the 
pedicels are stout like the white, it is true, but the color is 
almost as brilliant as the true red. A study of its seedlings is 
being undertaken to determine. if possible, its origin. 

—Bernard Harkness. 
Baraboo, Wis. 


Garden Plants That Companion Well 


OR a delightful Spring picture plant Dicentra spectabilis 

with Leucojum vernum and Fritillaria meleagris in red and 
white varieties. A ground cover will be needed over the bulbs 
but anything suitable may be used. As my planting is near the 
wild garden, I find the bladder-fern Cystopteris bulbifera, very 
satisfactory. 

For the June garden an unusual and striking combination is 
the deep purple Salvia pratensis var. atroviolacea with the 
apricot geum, Dolly Madison. In late June Anchusa italica, 
varieties Morning Glory and Feltham Pride, are charming 
when blooming with Thalictrum glaucum. 

Delightful companions for July are the deep blue Aconitum 
napellus with Papaver nudicaule in front of it. Use the salmon 
variety, The Empress, although the deep tangerine The 
Emperor and Yellow Wonder are also effective with this 
monk’s-hood. Delphinium belladonna goes well with Digitalis 
lutzi. Use only the dark and bright blue shades of the del- 
phinium to bring out the pale salmon of the foxgloves to the 
best advantage. Use the phlox Miss Lingard with Pentstemon 
barbatus torreyi and the bright blue Delphinium chinensis. 

A good late Summer combination is the phlox Columbia and 
the veronica Blue Spire, with white Lilliput zinnias in the 
foreground and an edging of lobelias. Also beautiful at this 
time is that loveliest of monk’s-hoods Aconitum napellus 
Sparks’ variety behind Phlox decussata in pale pink shades, 
with deep purple petunias in the foreground and an edging of 
lavender ageratum. 

—Henrietta E. Bachman. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 
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How 
is the time to buy 


= 10) 8 


for early Spring flowering. 


Your greater satisfaction 
will come if you plant bulbs 


actually grown in 





The gorgeous display of these bulbs at the New York and San 
Francisco Fairs demonstrated again their supreme beauty 
... You can obtain many of these most desirable varieties 
from the Holland Bulb dealer in your community... Buy 
them NOW... Our New York office does not sell bulbs but 
will be glad to supply all information about them. Address 


HOLLAND BULB INDUSTRY of Haarlem, Holland 


630 5th Ave., New York - 


Public Relations Department 























Fall Planting’s Here ! 


And it is preferred by many to Spring planting. We offer 
some really surprising bargains this Fall — hundreds of 
evergreens, trees and shrubs to select. Some are scarce 
and will be sold out by Spring. 


Small Evergreens 


(100) | 


White Spruce, 8” XX ..... $8.00 


Blue Spruce, 18” XXX ....35.00 | 


Austrian Pine, 10” XX ....15.00 
Red Pine, 12” XX ......... 12.00 


Douglas Fir, 8” XX ....... 19.00 
Hemlock, 12” XX ......... 22.00 
Upright Yew, 10” X ....... 35.00 
Small Trees 
White Dogwood, 12” ...... 8.00 
18” X ....33.00 
SS =r 6.00 
Re ian. 80-508 30.00 
Maple (Red and Sugar) 
4 to 6 feet, heavy ........ 45.00 
18 to 24 inch, light ....... 7.00 
Spring Bulbs 


Tulips—65 named kinds, includ- 
ing the best—all bulbs Top size 
(12 centimeter), not “firsts”, or 
“Mammoth”, but the very larg- 





est Dutch Tulips there are on | 
the market. Price: $1.50 per 100 | 


Native Mountain Laurel 
and Rhododendrons 
A special grade 12 inch, small 
ball, collected carefully. Express 
about $6 per 100 extra. 


R. Maximum R. Carolina 
Kalmia Lat. R. Catawbiense 
$7.00 for 25 $8.00 for 25 
New Low Prices on the 
Huge Hybrid Blueberries! 
2-year 12-inch .... $12.50 for 25 


3-year 18-inch .... 16.25 for 25 
(Offered in Rubel, Rancocas, Concord, 
Jersey and Cabot.) 





Our Autumn Catalog 


gladly mailed on request. 
You will find, quality con- 
sidered, you can buy cheaper 
and safer from us. 


New Grafted Nut Trees, 
Espalier Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Novelty Fruits, etc. 











Scores of scarce and unusual shrubs, trees and evergreens 
at Bargain Prices. Get the Catalog. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


Established 1878 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR 


SUMMER PLANTING 


Fine Pot Grown Plants that 
can be moved safely now 


BEARBERRY 


(Arctostaphylos uvaursi) 
The ironclad groundcover for 
all locations. 

Strong Pot Grown Plants 
3-6 in. $3 per 10 $25 per 100 
6-9 in. $4.50 per 10 
$37.50 per 100 


Ask for your copy of our 1939 catalog 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY - HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
Tel. Topsfield 71 














REPELS DOGS, 





gCATS & ANTS 








® DOGS — CATS — ANTS, and other 
insect pests, do not like it. It repels 
them—it chases them away. There are 
many uses for FUME-OGEN in the 
control and elimination of household 
and garden pests and soil insects. 
Packed in a handy shaker can—price, 
50c. If unable to obtain from your 
dealer, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO, 407 OGEN BLDG. PHILA. PA. 


If it’s an OGEN product 
—it must be good 








PEONY 


Planting Time Is Here 


For best bloom next June, 
Peony roots should be planted in 
September and October. You will 
be delighted with our strong vig- 
orous plants. 


e Evergreens planted now, will 
be well established before winter 
and attractive through the snowy 
months. 


We will be glad to go over your 
problems with you either at the 
nursery or on your grounds. A 
catalog if you wish. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 











ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Connecticut 


Greens Farms 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 





HORTICULTURE 


Viburnum Burkwoodi Ten Years Old 


IBURNUM burkwoodi is a handsome, early flowering 

shrub, of great value for our gardens. I can say this with 
assurance as ten years have passed since Mr. Burkwood sent me 
some plants to try out in America. That year, 1929, the Royal 
Horticultural Society gave it an award of merit and thus 
launched it successfully on a career in gardens. In England it 
has rapidly become one of the most sought after shrubs. 

In this latitude it can scarcely be called evergreen, but it 
holds its foliage very late in the Autumn and some old leaves 
remain until the fresh Spring leaves arrive. That V. burkwoodi 
is a success here in Pennsylvania, the accompanying photo- 
graph shows very plainly. I have tried it in several positions 
in Gladwyne and in each instance it has done well. 

Each Spring this handsome shrub produces—with great 
lavishness—its trusses of coral pink buds, which soon expand 
into deliciously fragrant pinkish white blossoms; it is then a 





This Viburnum burkwoodi ts seven and one-half feet tall and 
six feet broad. 


sight to see, the glossy green leaves being an added attraction. 
With the advent of frosty weather the leaves assume pleasing 
shades of purple and bronze. 

In his ‘Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs” Dr. 
Rehder gives the height of V. carlesi as 1.5 metres and that 
of V. utile as two metres. The above are the parents of V. 
burkwood:. As is so often the case with hybrids, V. burkwood: 
is a larger and more robust growing plant than either of its 
parents. From the former it inherits its fragrant and beautiful 
flowers, also its hardy constitution; and from the latter its fine, 
partly evergreen foliage. It was raised in England by the skilled 
hybridizer, Mr. A. Burkwood, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Fortunately this shrub is easily increased by cuttings, which 
is a great asset. For several years after importing V. burkwoodi, 
I distributed many cuttings to both individuals and nursery- 
men in various parts of the United States. Others, too, im- 
ported it and at the present time is is listed in a number of 
catalogues. 


—RMary G. Henry. 
Glzedwyne, Pa. 
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Order this feeder now with its 
wonderful Howes Bird Attrac- 
tor, a — bird ture, a 
bag of special “— = full 
directions. peOnly $1.00 id 
east of the Mississipph Lise: 
where $1.25. 

Circular F-26 with many 

photographs on request. 
HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 

776 Rachelle Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 
embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 

Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Write for Circular 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 














PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best 
of old and new varieties, at attractive 
prices. Our Catalog names best commer- 
cial cut-flower varieties, and gives valu- 
able planting and growing instructions. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 








ALPINES FLORAIRE 


Seeds from H. Correvon and Son, latest 
harvest. Many kinds carried in stock 
here; others brought in quickly from 
Switzerland upon direct order. Catalog 
sent on request to Dept. B. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
BRICDGEBORO NEW JERSEY 








PORCUPINE 
Landscape Curbing 


A rust-resisting metal 
edging strip for the sepa- 
ration of lawn f-om road, 
—" or garden. Write for 





THE PORCUPINE ‘co. ’ Fairfield, Conn. 








HELLEBORUS ORIENTALIS 
THE LENTEN ROSE 
in mixed colors, white, shades of pink 
and red, from Feb. to March. Very hardy. 
Two-year-old plants 
60c ea-h, 3 for $1.25, postpaid 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 








AUTEN PEONIES 


5 Sensational “Black Red’ extra early 
Hybrids. John Harvard, Veritas, Beacon 
Hill, Red Glory, Chocolate Soldier, one of 
each $90.00 (separately, total $100.00). 
The last word in clear, durable color. New 
and rare. Auten Originations lead in 
color. List offers 250 kinds, 50c to $25.00. 
EDW. AUTEN, Jr. Princeville, Ill. 








MADONNA LILIES 


should be planted in September. 
Our bulbs are now ready to ship. 
LARGE NORTHERN FRANCE BULBS 
$2 for 10, $4 for 25 (add postage) 
MAMMOTH NORTHERN FRANCE BULBS 
$2.60 for 10, $5.50 for 25 (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 














{sk your Seedsman for 


mp. Soap Spray 
NON. POTSONOUS 
But means Sire Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co, 


P chase Street Bost Mass 
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RED SPIDERS 


LOOK AS BIG AS 
HOUSE FLIES 


THROUGH THIS 
POWERFUL 


POCKET 








SCOPE 


Marvelous for 


the Study of Fungi, 
Scale and Insects 
44%,” LONG 
25 POWER 
SOLID BRASS 


Postpaid in U.S.A. $2.00 
3 for $5.00 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
BOX 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Holland's Meytovertep 
at display at the N. Y. 
World’s Fair is recognized 
as the most exquisite ar- 


se itely packed and 
labeled IN HOLLAND, 
these very same nd- 
ing tulips, in collections, 
for YOUR GARDEN: 


Black Eagle King George V The Bishop 





Dido Louis XIV Yellow Giant 
Dillenburg Princ. Elizabeth Zwanenburg 
Rosabella 


Offer A, 5 each of 10 varieties, 15 ppd. 
Offer B, 10 each of 10 varieties, -40 ppd. 
Offer C, 25 each of 10 varieties, $12.30 ppd. 
FREE; T° introduce Stassen Fantastic Tulips, 
opty | individual display, we include 
3 doz. bulbs FREE with offer C; | doz. FREE 
with offer B; Yo doz. FREE with offer A. 


Send for 1939 Holland Bulb Catalog 
Stassen Floral Gardens Ine., Box 22, RoslynHts.,N.Y. 


PLANT STAR ROSES NOW! 
STAR FaLL PLANTING assures 
5 






















more & better bl-oms next 
year. Send $l for BOTH 
these 2-year field-grown 
plants postpaid. Half price. 
* CHRISTOPHER STONE, H.T. 
New sccrlet.... $l ea. 
%* GOLDEN DAWN,H_T.Scent- 
ed lemon yellow. $1 ea. 
Ask for FREE Fall Catalog 
of 170 roses, or FREE book- 
let, ‘Beautify with Roses”. 
The CONARD-PYLE Co. 
West Grove 298, Pa. 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 








=m. Little More Than a Mere Catalog. 

It pee Ka the unvarnished 

truth about Roses. Also val- 

BOOK — Cuteses Suggestions. 

Advises Fall Planting. It is 

About wd to grow —— the 

»9 Peterson way. Write for this 
ROSES” pREE Book. 

GEORGE H. PETERSON, INc. 


MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 
NURSERY: PARAMUS RD., ARCOLA, N. J. 
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| WORLD'S FINEST GUIDE 


TO QUALITY BULBS 
\ © Our 1939 Fall Bulb Book and 
3 Planting Guide will help make your 
/ garden more beautiful next spring. 
32 pages, over 80 illustrations in 
full color. Valuable information 
about quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. 
For your free copy, write: 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 





Japanese Iris 


Surplus from my garden of choice varieties. 
Colors are pure White, Purple & Blue (various 
shades), Lilac-Pink or Orchid, White tinted 
% striped in various degrees of Purple, Blue, 
Burgundy, etc. Your Choice. No two alike. 
3 yr. plants 4 for $1 or divisions 10 for $1. 
(Post Paid to 3rd zone.) 
PAMELIA AITKEN 
325 Penna. Ave. Morrisville, Pa. 


















The All-Around Insect Spray 


Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 
Stainless— Non-Poisonous—Non-Burning 
Every lot tested; always dependable. 
Quart, $1.00 — Gallon, $3.00 
Send cash and we'll ship postpaid. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. H Belleville, N. J. 


AGRI-PAX?::2::> 
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HORTICULTURE 


Impregnating Posts With Creosote 


FTEN it is desired to set from one to a dozen posts 
around the place, and it is highly desirable to make them 
rot-proof, but posts that have been thoroughly impregnated 
with creosote to make them rot-resisting and termite-proof 
are not available. Some resort to painting the posts with creo- 
sote, but the depth of penetration is so shallow that it does 
but little good. A method that can be used to advantage prac- 
tically amounts to setting the post in creosote, yet gives it firm 
anchorage. 
A hole is excavated that is of sufficient diameter to receive 
either a cast-concrete sleeve (A), as indicated in the sketch, or 
a sewer tile of suitable size turned on end. The tile is really 


gigs 


* 









































Diagram showing the post and its support from two angles. 


preferable and as a rule is easier to obtain and use. After set- 
ting the tile vertically, with its top end protruding one or two 
inches above the ground, and tamping gently around it, pre- 
pare the post by drilling the end which is to be set into 
the tile. Use small drill holes, one-eighth inch or smaller in 
diameter, drilling obliquely down at about 45 degrees from 
points all around the post, as shown at B and C. 

Drill no holes above the point where the post will be cov- 
ered. Let the surface of the post, below this point, be divided 
into imaginary areas about three inches square, and drill one 
hole in each of these, down toward the center of the post. 

Set the post in place and fill in around it at D with clean 
gravel or crushed rock, of a consistency that will tamp into 
place fairly firm. Then pour creosote into the rock or the 
gravel until it is well filled, and seal the top of the sleeve at 
E with cement or with pitch. The creosote oil will be held in 
continual contact with the sides of the post all around, and in 
addition will trickle downward through the holes drilled in 
the post, thus getting at it from the inside as well. 


—John E. Hyler. 
Peoria, Ill. 

















JUST ARRIVED! 
LILIUM CANDIDUM BULBS 


As fine as ever seen, ready for immediate planting to grace 
your garden next June! 


3 sizes, — $2.50, $3.75 and $5.00 per dozen. 
How many can we send you, Postpaid? 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


with 
fio) ESPALIER 
‘— ~Fruit Trees 





Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches. 
Instructions on care of Espalier “Vine” 
Fruit Trees sent with each purchase. 
Write for catalog and price list. ORDER 
NOW FOR FALL DELIVERY. 

Ask your local nurseryman for 

our genuine Oregon field-grown 

Espalier Fruit Trees. 
U. S. ESPALIER NURSERY CO., INC. 

0304 S. W. Vermont Street 

Portland, Oregon, U, S. A. 


Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Veltheimia, Ixiolirion, 
Morea, Eremurus, Lache- 
nalia, Iris reticulata, Pink 
Calla, Lewisia brachycalyx, 
New Giant Pink Oxalis, 
Paradise Lily, Alstroemeria 

. with many others as 
unique. Interesting catalog, 
unusual bulbs, Lily seeds, 
and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


BOX B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


CUS 

CRe orn 
Choice Bulbs, Special Ofter-- 

Blue, purple, white, yel- 

low, also striped. Postpd: 

iitien seed esis 
you want a is 

rate! Guaranteed to a eenient Darwin 

bloom. Order early! colors i . 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb QB 22 Giant oot! 










































Book free -- highest Daftedi| 
quality, low prtess, colors, on BL si 
to plant freely this 20 Red-Cupped 
fail. Write today. Daftodiis, 





*, 


BULB BOOK FREE 


DESTROY 
MOLES 


” THIS EASY WAY 


Mologen is an efficient powder that rids 
your lawn of moles quickly. Non-poisonous 
to pets, soil, or grass. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: Y2-lb. can 50c; 1'/2-lb. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 312 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


MOLOGEN 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 





UNUSUAL SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERIES 


EASY 
EXPERIMENTS 


Details on: Soilless Gardening — Colchi- 
cine the chemical creator of huge new 
plants and giant flowers—Cure for near- 
sightedness — Growth Hormones — Sex 
hormone rejuvenators—Electric treasure 
finder—The unexplainable N’'Goureyma 
meteor—etc.—are in Quest booklet No. 1. 
Special introductory offer, 5 issues $1.00 
(send your check or dollar bill) sample 
copy 25c. 

Address Quest H-l, Wellesley, Mass. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


Plan on visiting one of New England’s most 
popular gladiolus fields, 20 acres blooming 
until Sept. 20th, on U.S. Rte. 1, 6 mi. north 
of Newburyport, Mass. 

Write Dept. H for Fall List. 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 














PANSIES 35 
Largest, most beautiful, PKT. 
exquisitely waved and 
crinkled. Choicest = 
ors, mixed. Many : 
gaily blotched. Special , postpaid: 
36c Pkt. for 10; 1/16 oz. for $1 

Forget-Me-Nots Ptyeectin) By Blue, pink, 

and white, mixed ft. tall. or boda 

borders, ete Pkt. 10c; 1/4 oa 30c. 

English Daisies(Bellis) Rose, pink, red, 

white, mixed. Large, early, double flow- 

ers, 6in. plants. Pkt. 16c; 1/8 oz. 60c. _ 

2 Special, all 3 above Pkts. 26c postp y 

Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book free--Tulips, Daodils, Gen. 


W. Atiee Burpee Co., 133 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


FREE TO ALL PEONY LOVERS 


The story of two of the world’s most beau- 
tiful peonies, which we imported in 1916, 
over twenty years ago. These peonies came 
from August Dessert, Chenonceaux, France 
and have grown more famous and increased 
in popularity and in price more than any 
other peonies in the world. Our catalogue 
will be included with the story. 
Peony Grower for over 35 years 
Lee RB. Bonnewitz, Box 1001,Van Wert, Ohio 


4. IRIS ith 392% *2,00 
TWICE A YEAR 
Bearded Iris that give double dividends of beauty 
both in Spring and Fall. Something new in Iris. 
Autumn Haze, 30 in. Huge flowers. Fragrant 
lavender-violet and hyssop-violet bi-color $1.00 
Black Magic, 28 in. Deep. rich, striking 
blue-violet .. -75 
Golden Harvest, 18 in. _ Large ‘deep yellow .35 
Ultra, 13 in. Brilliant ultramarine-blue .35 
All four in large flowering-size plants for only $2; 
Labeled, shipped prepaid: Cultural directions in- 
cluded. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, DEPT. B, BAYSIDE, L.1.. N.Y. 











Two lovely native perennials for the wild 

garden or half-shady beoy A — now in 

liberal groups for Spring 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 

Dormant roots, $1.20 for 10, $2.25 for 25 

Fresh-dug roots, $1.50 for 10, $3.00 for 25 
(Add postage) 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 


85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


MOSAIC FREE LILIES! 


Read about them in Gardenside Gossip 
which prices them in the 
September issue. 


IT’S FREE. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne Vermont 








LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Great feathery flowers like exquisite 
pink waterlilies. Hardy, easy, rock 
garden perennial. Plant dormant tubers 
now. 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. 


Catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown New Jersey 








LILIES ONLY 


Our business is devoted exclusively to 
the growing of better lilies for American 
gardens. Write today for your copy of 
our illustrated catalogue of over 100 
varieties for Fall planting. 


EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist 
OSWEGO, ORE. 











SOMETHING NEW 
DREER’S 


HORMONE-TREATED LAWN GRASS 
MIXTURE isduces quicker germination 
and more vigorous growth. 


Lb. 50c; 2lbs.95c; 51bs. $2.35; 10 lbs. $4.65 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
293 Dreer Bldg. Phila., Penna. 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 

or “BLUE-BELLS” 
Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers. 
Very pretty among tulips or shrubbery. Height 12 
to 18 inches. Will grow in sun or shade. Dormant 
roots now ready. 4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 

PHLOX DIVARICATA 

Our native “Sweet William” in shades of lavender 
and blue. Very desirable in wild garden or rockery. 
8 for 50c; 20 for $1.00, postpaid. 
HEREFORD’ s GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


HORTICULTURE 


Special Needs of Madonna Lilies 


OCATION and cultural conditions have much to do with 
success in growing Lilium candidum. However, reports 
from growers indicate that it may succeed or fail under very 
diverse soil conditions. A good garden loam or clay loam well- 
drained and near the neutral point or only slightly acid may 
be recommended. Soil should cover the bulbs to a depth of not 


‘more than two inches. Deeper planting makes it difficult for 


the stem and basal leaves to push up through the soil and will 
result in stunted plants or complete failure to develop a flow- 
ering stalk. Planting them among some low ground gover 
plants helps to shade the soil and makes for more uniform 
soil temperatures. 

Quality is an important factor. Extensive personal observa- 
tions and reports from other workers indicate that most of the 
commercial stocks of L. candidum are infected with a virus 
disease. Yet the blame cannot be put upon the importers or 
the dealers. The facts probably are that this virus disease had 
spread throughout all of the candidum bulb stocks of the 
world long before pathologists recognized it or even knew 
that it existed. 

Most of the time it is difficult, if not wholly impossible, 
to detect this disease, as the plants masks its symptoms. Hand 
pollination between different clons of the Madonna lily will 
often produce a good set of seed. The Salonika variety, re- 
cently introduced into the United States, seeds readily to its 
own pollen and its pollen will give a good seed crop on the 
ordinary variety. Since the virus disease is not carried in the 
seed, this presents the amateur gardener or plant breeder with 
an opportunity to produce healthy seedlings and to observe‘ 
their reactions toward disease and cultural conditions in his 
own garden. 

It is possible that out of such ventures may come better 
adapted and more disease-resistant clons of L. candidum. This 
is something we hope for. 

The Madonna lily is also subject to a bulb rot disease caused 
by a soil fungus of the fusarium group. The writer, who is 
making a thorough study of this disease, has seen a number 
of instances where plantings of this lily have been destroyed 
by this disease. 

Buyers should examine their bulbs very carefully to see that 
there is no brownish rot at the base of the scales and about 
the basal plate because the imported bulbs are sometimes so 
affected. Botrytis leaf spot disease attacks the foliage of this 
species, but regular applications of Bordeaux spray will pro- 
tect the plants from this fungus. 

In spite of all these maladies, many gardeners have good 
success with L. candidum and many clumps of this lily have 
been thriving in one location with little care for as long as 
the residents can remember. In fact, the list of diseases to 
which it is subject is no more formidable than that encoun- 
tered for many of our other common garden plants. The bulbs 
are inexpensive, easy to handle, and should be much more 
widely planted. Research workers and horticulturists may 
eventually find a solution to most of the problems in growing 
this lily but in the meantime results are sufficiently certain that 
gardeners in general ought to make more use of the Madonna 
lily. 

—E. P. Imle. 


Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research, Inc. 

















it won’t be long now 


before the leaves begin to fall and the Autumnal clean-up of the garden begins. What 
will you do with all this valuable “rubbish’’—the greater part of the soil’s annual 
yield, rich in plant foods? Don’t waste it. Mix it with ADOO, and turn it into rilch 
fertilizer. It’s cheap—every pound of ADCO makes 40 lbs. of organic manure—and 
easy to do. Order ADCO from your dealer or direct from us—and do it NOW. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R., Carlisle, Pa. 
Our interesting booklet, “The Life of the Soil,’”’ free on request 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





UNIQUE HOLLAND - BULB FOLDER 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, etc. from a 
man who worked in Holland’s finest bulb 
districts; earned a scholarship from the 
Holland Government for higher horticul- 
tural training; and has had over 15 years 
of experience with American conditions. 
Contains valuable cultural directions, big 
savings in prices, and other interesting 
data, as found in no other catalog. FREE 
FOR THE ASKING. Fred W. Van Oyen, 
care Rosebud Nurseries, R. R. 1, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 





EMPEROR, best Yellow Trumpet for natu- 
ralizing, $17.50 per 1000, $75.00 per 5000; 
POETICUS RECURVUS, late, $12.50 per 
1000. Nice blooming size bulbs, inspected ; 
250 at 1000 rate. Retail catalogue, illus- 
trated in color, offering 150 choice varieties, 
on request. Waltz Brothers, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





WATERS AND FEEDS THE ROOTS: 
Attach WATERgun to garden hose and 
water direct at roots. Price $2.75 prepaid. 
Circular. Tatroe’s, Harlingen, Texas. 





DAFFODILS — Spurs $1.50, Emperors 
$3.00, per 100; Spurs $8.00, Emperors 
$20. 00, per 1000. Late White Narcissus, 
same price as Spurs, postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





WASHINGTON BULBS are best. Send for 
my list. Giese’s Bulb and Flower Garden, 
3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s 
arden. Send for list. A. E. Curtis, 5930 
Kesus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





DAFFODILS—Fine blooming bulbs, many 
choice varieties, very low prices, until 
September Fifteenth. List on request. 
Henry Arnold Todd, Doylestown, Penna. 





ADD sparkling beauty to your greenhouse 
this winter. Pot grown Camellias bring a 
wealth of pleasure and new tirills. Kasy 
culture. Ask for catalogue ““H’”’. “Longview”’, 
Crichton, Alabama. 





DAFFODILS—AMixture splendid bulbs for 
naturalizing, $10.00 per bushel. Also col- 
lection of choice novelties. Hemerocall's— 
Finest new hybrids. Catalogue. Berkeley 
Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





FOR SALE: Norway Spruce: Canadian 
Hemlock; Japanese Yews. Hoyt Farm, 
Cherry St., Wenham, Mass. 





BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, grower’s prices. Free 
folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





DAFFODILS: King Alfred bulbs $10.00 a 
bushel. Olympias $8.00, Emperors $6.00, 
garden mixture (six varieties) $7.00 a 
bushel. Price list on request. River’s Edge 
Flower Farm, Nuttall, 





“WHEN IT RAINS IT FERTILIZES.” 
Or, when you water it. Little Bag Fertilizer. 
Use one bag per plant. 100 bags $1.00 pre- 
paid. From originator. Harry B. Moreland, 
Tuxedo, New York. 





ASARUM EUROPEUM—European ginger 
for shady areas. Cyclamen-leaved foliage. 
Superb ground cover. Very hardy. Field- 
grown plants. Prices on request. (Retail 
only.) Stoughton Nurseries, 149 Central St., 
Stoughton, Mass. 





FOR SALE, Reasonable offer, LARGE BOX 
bush, (English), good condition, approx. 
forty feet circumference. Write for PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. R. H. L. Sexton, Speedwell 
House, Ambler, Penna. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER - SUPERINTENDENT: De- 
pendable. Thorough knowledge, long prac- 
tical experience in efficient, economical care 
of gardens, estates, parks, lawns, green- 
houses, fruit, landscape developments. 
H. S., care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








GARDENER: Experienced, fruit, flowers, 
lawns, vegetables, wants situation, private 
estate. Cottage. D. W. S., Care of “Horti- 
culture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





